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In this conceptual article, we integrate existing literature on early 
school transitions, ecological systems theory, and student-teacher 
relationships to propose a framework for investigating the transi- 
tion to school for children with autism spectrum disorders (ASD). 
A review of the literature suggests that the quality of early student- 
teacher relationships may play an important role in this process 
for young children with ASD. Factors important in predicting 
student-teacher relationship quality, and ultimately, early school 
outcomes, are derived from the existing literature, which is heavily 
focused on the experiences of typically developing children. Hy- 
pothesized direct effects of child characteristics, teacher factors, 
classroom/school characteristics, and parent-school connectedness 
on student-teacher relationship quality are set forth. Potential mod- 
erators of the relation between student-teacher relationship quality 
and child outcomes are proposed, including child cognitive func- 
tioning, child relationships with other school staff, classroom place- 
ment, and parent involvement. Continued research on these factors 
will help identify malleable targets for school-based intervention 
with teachers and children with ASD to enhance student-teacher 
relationship quality and, in turn, school adjustment for this student 
population. 
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The transition to school is a crucial milestone for all children, regardless 
of their disability status (Daley, Munk, & Carlson, 2011). Children entering 
school are confronted with the task of adapting their social and academic 
behavior patterns to fit the demands of the school environment (Pianta, 
2010; Wildenger & McIntyre, 2012). In turn, the ability to adapt to the school 
context has important implications for children’s long-term academic success, 
behavioral functioning, and social adjustment (e.g., Hughes, 2011; Schmitt, 
Pentimonti, & Justice, 2012). 

For children with autism spectrum disorders (ASD), cognitive, social, 
adaptive, self-regulatory, and communicative deficits may make this adap- 
tation process especially challenging. In this paper, we review the existing, 
limited research on student-teacher relationships (STRs) among young stu- 
dents with ASD; we also consider how research on the role of STRs, which 
is largely focused on typically developing (TD) students, informs our un- 
derstanding of early school adjustment for children with ASD. We apply 
Bronfenbrenner’s ecological systems theory, to outline the child-, parent-, 
teacher-, and school-related factors that may influence STRs, in addition to 
the ways in which STR quality may interact with these factors to predict 
school adjustment for children with ASD. We emphasize literacy develop- 
ment as a key outcome of successful STRs, given the foundational nature of 
literacy skills in children’s early academic success. We further argue that ad- 
ditional correlational and longitudinal work is needed ultimately to identify 
potential interventions for improving STRs and enhancing children’s aca- 
demic and school adjustment. 


ASD AND THE POWER OF EARLY EXPERIENCES 


Recent prevalence rates categorize ASD as a common disorder (Gillberg, 
Cederlund, Lamberg, & Zeijlon, 2006; Kogan et al., 2009), with a current 
estimate of 1 in 68 children in the United States having ASD (Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention, 2014). The rise of ASD is accompanied by 
a surge in service needs, an acute crisis for public schools across the U.S., 
as reflected in the 488% increase from 1998 to 2007 in the percentage of 
US. students aged 6-21 years classified as having ASD under the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act (U.S. Department of Education, 2012). The 
question is no longer whether public school teachers will encounter a child 
with ASD, but what they will do when this inevitably occurs (Blacher, Linn, 
& Zeedyk, 2015). 

Appreciable differences in the overall cognitive and social development 
of children with ASD can be made through home-based early intervention 
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with parents (e.g., Howlin, Magiati, & Charman, 2009; Rogers & Vismara, 
2008, Wong & Kwan, 2010), school-based programs with teachers (e.g., 
Lawton & Kasari, 2012; Strain & Bovey, 2011), and community-based group 
interventions (e.g., Eikseth, Klintwall, Jahr, & Karlsson, 2012). Yet, there is 
little research on the transition to early schooling for children with ASD, 
despite agreement that this may be a critical period to intervene in set- 
ting the stage for long-term school adjustment. In this paper, we focus on 
early relationships with teachers as a point of intervention, given that STRs 
are highly predictive of children’s future school experiences (Hughes, 2011; 
Schmitt et al., 2012). Although the majority of existing literature on STRs and 
early school adaptation is focused on children without ASD, this research 
informs our understanding of the factors that may impact STR quality for 
children with ASD and how STR quality may contribute to their early school 
adjustment. 


THE TRANSITION TO SCHOOL AND ASD 


The entry into school reflects a qualitative shift in the context of children’s 
development and brings a host of new challenges for young children with 
ASD, who may be at particular risk for poor school outcomes. These might 
include: academic underachievement (Basil & Reyes, 2003; Whitby & Man- 
cil, 2009), disruptive behavior (Kaat, Gadow, & Lecavalier, 2013; Simonoff 
et al., 2008), emotion dysregulation (Mazefsky, Pelphrey, & Dahl, 2012), and 
peer rejection (Chamberlain, Kasari, & Rotheram-Fuller, 2007). ASD is associ- 
ated with deficits in academic, communication, and relational domains from 
early childhood into adolescence and even adulthood (Cederlund, Hagbern, 
Billstedt, Gillberg, & Gillberg, 2008; Murray & Pianta, 2007). Fortunately, 
there are well-documented parenting programs and educational experiences 
that impact the social and behavioral symptoms of ASD (Pillay, Alderson- 
Day, Wright, Williams, & Urwin, 2011; Rocha, Schreibman, & Stahmer, 2007; 
Rogers et al., 2012), and many children do receive such early intervention 
prior to formal school entry. However, these programs rarely, if ever, involve 
public school teachers or school psychologists in the early school grades. 


THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK FOR EARLY SCHOOL ADAPTATION 
FOR CHILDREN WITH ASD 


Bronfenbrenner’s (1979) ecological systems theory provides a helpful frame- 
work for understanding children’s early adaptations to school, emphasiz- 
ing as it does the importance of multiple levels of the child’s environment 
in exerting both direct and indirect influences on child development. As 
demonstrated by the work of researchers such as Farmer and Farmer (1999), 
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Rimm-Kaufman and Pianta (2000), Seginer (2006), and others, ecological 
systems theory is relevant for understanding children as students, especially 
those at risk for adjustment difficulties such as children with ASD (Odom 
et al., 2004), by organizing the multiple school factors that may influence 
the transition to early schooling (Pianta, 2010). This theoretical perspective 
suggests examining not only direct contextual influences, such as parents, 
school, and peers (Bronfenbrenner’s microsystem), but also the effects of 
associations between these contexts, such as parent-teacher relationships 
and parents’ involvement in the school (the mesosystem), indirect factors 
such as the school administration or special education service systems af- 
fecting child experiences (the exosystem), and broader, societal factors such 
as laws and policies guiding classroom placement or service provision (the 
macrosystem). Finally, developmental changes over time for both the child 
and these systems (the chronosystem) warrant consideration; the temporal 
context, in which rates of ASD, ASD awareness, and treatment options are 
on the upswing, may indirectly impact children’s adjustment by influencing 
parent and teacher perceptions, supports, and services received. In all, child, 
parent, teacher, classroom, and school factors are likely to influence school 
adjustment for young children with ASD. 

A strong theoretical rationale for the importance of student-teacher re- 
lationships in children’s school adjustment comes from attachment theory 
(Bowlby, 1969), which posits that young children who have close, positive 
relationships with the adults in their lives are better equipped to attend to 
their environment, communicate with adults (including teachers), and devote 
their energy toward learning (e.g., Sabol & Pianta, 2012). On the other hand, 
children who have conflictual, overly dependent, or detached relationships 
with important adults may be less emotionally secure, less willing to explore 
their environment, and less prepared to forge relationships with their teach- 
ers and to learn from them (Sette, Spinrad, & Baumgartner, 2013). While 
Kanner’s (1943) original description of autism described a failure to develop 
emotional bonds or “affective ties” with parents, later research demonstrated 
the ability of children with ASD to exhibit attachment (Capps, Sigman, & 
Mundy, 1994) and to respond positively to their mothers’ displays of sen- 
sitivity and responsivity (Blacher, Baker, & Kaladjian, 2012), although the 
specific attachment behaviors shown in ASD may differ in light of the deficits 
in social communication and social responsivity characteristic of ASD. 

Research on the relationships between children with ASD and their 
parents can inform our understanding of these children’s relationships with 
teachers. Parents of children with ASD report difficulty interpreting and re- 
sponding to the unusual and limited communication of their young children 
with ASD; this may pose a particular risk to developing strong attachment, 
which is rooted in communication (Kobak, 1999; Wilkins, 2010). In turn, 
parents report feeling frustrated and inept when their attempts to communi- 
cate with their children with ASD are unsuccessful (Wilkins, 2010); globally, 
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they experience higher stress and depressive symptoms than parents of TD 
children or children with other disabilities (e.g., Carter, Martinez-Pedraza, & 
Gray, 2009; Weitlauf, Vehorn, Taylor, & Warren, 2012). Teachers, too, may 
be at risk of feeling frustrated or ineffective in their interactions with children 
with ASD. On the other hand, when parent synchronicity and sensitivity are 
strong and when frequent verbal prompts are employed by parents, young 
children with ASD show increased compliance and joint attention (Lemanek, 
Stone, & Fishel, 1993; Siller & Sigman, 2002). Thus, while children with 
ASD may initially elicit and/or experience a potential pattern of heightened 
stress, coercive interactions, and relational negativity with adults (Blacher, 
et al., 2012; Croft et al., 2001), synchronicity and sensitivity by adults may 
promote better child attention and compliance, two domains that are in- 
tegral to positive STRs and academic engagement. In the school context, 
the quality of STRs similarly may depend on the teachers’ ability to show 
synchronicity and sensitivity, especially in the presence of challenging child 
behavior. 

While children’s ASD symptoms and behavior problems may relate to 
poorer parent well-being, which in turn poses a threat to parent-child re- 
lationship quality (Van Hooste & Maes, 2003), these pathways are not de- 
terministic. For example, in their study of 25 parent-child dyads, Beurkens, 
Hobson, and Hobson (2013) found that children’s ASD symptoms were neg- 
atively correlated with observed parent-child interactive quality but not with 
parent-reported parent-child relationship quality, including parents’ satisfac- 
tion, involvement, and communication within this relationship. In another 
study, Seskin and colleagues (2010) found that higher parent-rated parent- 
child attachment quality was associated with an increased ability to engage 
their children in reciprocal social interaction, imaginative thinking, and sym- 
bolic play. These interactive behaviors are particularly important because 
they have been enhanced successfully through intervention (e.g., Mahoney 
& Perales, 2003; Solomon, Ono, Timmer, & Goodlin-Jones, 2008). These 
findings suggest variation in relationship quality that is not dictated by ASD 
symptom severity. Further, they speak to the importance of helping students 
with ASD build strong, attached relationships with teachers; as with parent- 
child attachment quality, when student-teacher attachments are strong, teach- 
ers may be better positioned to promote reciprocal interaction and to engage 
positively with these students. 


EARLY STUDENT-TEACHER RELATIONSHIPS AND CHILDREN 
WITH ASD 


Among TD children, STR quality in preschool, kindergarten, and first grade 
predicts adjustment in multiple domains, including behavioral adjustment 
(Silver, Measelle, Armstrong, & Essex, 2010), social acceptance (Arbeau, 
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Coplan, & Weeks, 2010), social competence (Griggs, Gagnon, Huelsman, 
Kidder-Ashley, & Ballard, 2009; Pianta & Stuhlman, 2004), school attitudes 
(Birch & Ladd, 1997), work habits (Hamre & Pianta, 2001), and academic 
performance including language arts, reading, and math (Hamre & Pianta, 
2001; Peisner-Feinberg et al., 2001), both concurrently and in later grades. 
These longitudinal studies suggest that the pathway between STR quality 
and later adjustment may be a causal one, although this has not been exper- 
imentally tested. It is likely that students with ASD share many of the same 
benefits of positive early STRs. However, where students with and without 
ASD may differ significantly is in their ability to form close, positive STRs 
during the early school years. 

Seeing that one of our main goals for the current paper was to pro- 
vide a concise review of the research to date on STRs among young chil- 
dren with ASD, we performed a comprehensive literature search to identify 
empirical, peer-reviewed, English-language articles and dissertation studies 
on this topic. We conducted a search of the following databases: Aca- 
demic Search Complete, CINAHL Complete, Educator’s Reference Complete, 
ERIC, Google Scholar, MEDLINE, PsycINFO, and Teacher Reference Cen- 
ter. In doing so, we searched for key words “autism” or “Asperger,” paired 
with either “student teacher relationship” or “teacher student relationship.” 
No restriction was placed on publication date. This phase of the litera- 
ture search yielded seven articles. Next, a second search was conducted 
by consulting the primary sources cited within the seven articles obtained 
through the database search; however, this did not yield any additional, 
unique articles. Sources were included based on relevance to STRs for stu- 
dents with ASD; specifically, we retained articles that included child par- 
ticipants with ASD, and in which STRs were a key independent variable, 
dependent variable, mediator, or moderator. We did not include articles 
that focused on a related topic, such as student-teacher communication, 
student-teacher interaction, or teachers’ attitudes, without addressing STRs 
specifically. 

As shown in Table 1, our review revealed only seven empirical, peer- 
reviewed studies (Blacher, Howell, Lauderdale-Littin, Gennaro, & Laugeson, 
2014; Breeman et al., 2014; Brown & McIntosh, 2012; Eisenhower, Blacher, & 
Bush, 2014; Longobardi, Prino, Pasta, Gastaldi, & Quaglia, 2012; Prino, Pasta, 
Gastaldi, & Longobardi, 2014; Robertson, Chamberlain, & Kasari, 2003) and 
two dissertations (Howell, 2010; Locke, 2010) examining the STR quality of 
children with ASD. Of note, each of these seven studies was correlational and 
exploratory in nature; none tested the impact of an intervention to improve 
STRs between teachers and students with ASD. The findings of these existing 
studies suggest that children with ASD are at heightened risk for detached, 
conflictual STRs. Multiple studies of school-age children with and without 
ASD included a TD comparison group (Blacher et al., 2014; Locke, 2010; 
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Longobardi et al., 2012; Prino et al., 2014) and mean child ages ranging from 
6.1 to 8 years. In these studies, children with ASD had poorer STR quality 
with their teachers than their TD peers, marked by higher conflict and lower 
closeness. Further, Blacher and colleagues (2014) found that STR quality for 
children with ASD was significantly lower than that of age-matched children 
with intellectual disability (ID), and Prino and colleagues (2014) found that 
STR quality was poorer for children with ASD when compared with children 
with Down syndrome. While Locke (2010) and Longobardi and colleagues 
(2012) found no differences between children with and without ASD on lev- 
els of dependency on teachers, Blacher and colleagues (2014) found higher 
dependency on teachers relative to TD children, a finding replicated by Prino 
and colleagues (2014) for their combined sample of children with either ASD 
or Down syndrome. Other studies of students with ASD have identified child 
factors associated with STR quality, including levels of problem behavior 
(Breeman et al., 2014; Brown & McIntosh, 2012; Eisenhower et al., 2014; 
Howell, 2010; Robertson et al., 2003), emotional adjustment (Breeman et al., 
2014), and social cognition and responsiveness (Howell, 2010). Breeman and 
colleagues (2014) also identified a teacher factor—teacher competence—as 
a predictor of STR quality. 

Given the cognitive challenges (e.g., rigid or “black and white” think- 
ing, ID) and communication challenges (e.g., difficulty interpreting verbal 
and non-verbal cues, impaired ability to engage in back-and-forth conversa- 
tion) often observed among children with ASD, teachers may play a more 
active, hands-on role in helping students with ASD meet the everyday de- 
mands of school. For example, teachers may facilitate peer relationships (e.g., 
encouraging a child with ASD to join a game or activity during recess), par- 
ticularly in integrated classrooms. Ironically, the very social-communicative 
symptoms that may increase students’ reliance on teachers are the same 
symptoms likely to impede the development of close, positive STRs. Due to 
the potentially amplified role of the teacher for students with ASD, research 
to identify means of enhancing teachers’ ability to relate effectively to their 
students with ASD is especially important. 

Research on STR quality among children with ID but without ASD 
informs our understanding of the experiences of children with ASD. Es- 
timated rates of students with ASD who also have ID ranges from 31% 
(CDC, 2014) to 55% (Charman et al., 2011), introducing additional chal- 
lenges for this subset of children that may affect relationship development. 
Kindergarteners and first graders with ID have lower student-teacher close- 
ness and higher conflict and dependency with teachers relative to their TD 
peers (Eisenhower, Baker, & Blacher, 2007; McIntyre, Blacher, & Baker, 
2006). This poorer STR quality for children with ID persisted across the early 
school years and with different teachers (Blacher, Baker, & Eisenhower, 
2009). 
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CHILD CHARACTERISTICS PREDICTING STUDENT-TEACHER 
RELATIONSHIP QUALITY 


Research among children without ASD indicates that a range of child char- 
acteristics predict the nature and quality of early relationships with teach- 
ers, including child gender and ethnicity (Mashburn, Hamre, Downer, & 
Pianta, 2006; Saft & Pianta, 2001), language and cognitive abilities (Justice, 
McGinty, Zucker, Cabell, & Piasta, 2013; Mashburn et al., 2008), temper- 
ament, including shyness, inhibition, and effortful control (Arbeau et al., 
2010; Rudasill, 2011), and behavioral adjustment at school entry (Doumen 
et al., 2008; Hamre & Pianta, 2001; Silver et al., 2010). Consistent with eco- 
logical systems theory, these individual characteristics are likely to interact 
with the child’s context to determine school outcomes. For children with 
ASD, we posit that STR quality may be influenced by comorbid internalizing 
and externalizing problems, social skills, emotion regulation, ASD symptom 
severity, and language functioning. 


Externalizing and Internalizing Problems 


Children and adolescents with ASD are at heightened risk for internaliz- 
ing symptoms, including depression (Gadow, Guttmann-Steinmetz, Rieffe, 
& DeVincent, 2011), anxiety (Guttmann-Steinmetz, Gadow, DeVincent, & 
Crowell, 2010; Simonoff et al., 2008), specific phobia and obsessive com- 
pulsive disorder (Leyfer et al., 2006), as well as externalizing symptoms, 
including attentional problems and oppositional defiant disorder (Kaat et al., 
2013; Simonoff et al., 2008). In fact, by age three, 46% of children with ASD 
and developmental delays in one sample already had clinically elevated 
internalizing and externalizing problems, compared with 10% of their TD 
counterparts (Eisenhower, Baker, & Blacher, 2005). Further, on comprehen- 
sive diagnostic interviews, 57% to 72% of children with ASD met criteria for 
at least one comorbid psychiatric disorder, and most of these children have 
had more than one comorbid disorder (Leyfer et al., 2006; Simonoff et al., 
2008; van Steensel, Bogels, & de Bruin, 2013). The greater risk of behav- 
ioral and psychiatric problems facing children with ASD, especially when 
their ASD diagnosis is coupled with low cognitive functioning (Eisenhower 
et al., 2005), may interfere with the formation of positive STRs (Mahan & 
Matson, 2011). This may be particularly true when these symptoms are not 
fully understood by the teacher, suggesting a moderating role of teachers’ 
knowledge about ASD and behavioral comorbidity. 

Among TD children, relationships with teachers are stronger for chil- 
dren who start school with fewer externalizing problems (e.g., Doumen 
et al., 2008). Early externalizing problems (e.g., aggression, hyperactivity, 
rule-breaking behavior) have been shown to predict uniquely declines in 
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STR quality over time, and across multiple school years (e.g., Hamre & 
Pianta, 2001; Silver et al., 2010). Externalizing problems appear to be a 
strong, negative correlate of STR quality for children with ASD as well, as 
demonstrated by Brown and McIntosh (2012). In this study of 15 boys with 
ASD in inclusive, early elementary classrooms, problem behavior explained 
52% of the variance in STR quality. Similarly, Robertson and colleagues (2003) 
found that children with ASD who had poorer quality STRs showed more 
behavior problems and were less socially included than other children with 
ASD. This study involved a sample of 12 high-functioning children with ASD, 
half of whom received paraprofessional support. These two studies focused 
on high functioning youth in inclusive classrooms and were cross-sectional 
rather than longitudinal in design. However, Eisenhower and colleagues 
(2014) found that externalizing behavior problems predicted poorer subse- 
quent STR quality for children with ASD, much like Brown and McIntosh 
(2012), and that this relation carried into the following school year. Future 
research, including longitudinal studies with larger samples and a broader 
range of ASD severity, would help to determine how the relation between 
externalizing behavior and STR quality may vary and change over time for 
children with differing ASD severity and educational supports. 

While externalizing problems have been found to more strongly predict 
negative STRs than internalizing problems (Birch & Ladd, 1998), internalizing 
problems also pose a risk to children’s ability to forge relationships with their 
teachers. In a small Swedish sample, children with internalizing problems 
(but not externalizing problems) were found to have less close relationships 
with their teachers than did their peers without internalizing or externaliz- 
ing problems (Henricsson & Rydell, 2004). Further, temperamental qualities 
related to internalizing and externalizing symptoms, including shyness and 
effortful control, have been shown to predict STR quality, especially levels 
of student-teacher conflict concurrently and in subsequent grades (Rudasill, 
2011). Together, these findings suggest that internalizing problems, which are 
common among children with ASD (Bauminger, Solomon, & Rogers, 2010; 
Hallett, Ronald, Rijsdijk, & Happé, 2010), may interfere with the formation 
and maintenance of close relationships with their teachers. 


Social Skills 


As with TD children (Zhang, 2011) or those with ID (Blacher et al., 2009), 
the STRs of children with ASD are inevitably influenced by the social com- 
petence and relationship-building skills that children bring to the equation. 
Indeed, in Howell’s (2010) study of 90 school-aged children with ASD, chil- 
dren’s social responsiveness, as rated by both teachers and parents, predicted 
STR quality, as did performance on a social cognition task. Similarly, Locke 
(2010) found that teacher-reported social skills, as measured using the Social 
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Skills O Sort, were negatively associated with student-teacher conflict, teacher 
dependency, and overall STR quality for young students with ASD. Among 
children with ASD, those with relatively poor social skills tend to under- 
achieve academically, while those with stronger social skills show academic 
outcomes at or above IQ-based expectations (Estes, Rivera, Bryan, Cali, & 
Dawson, 2011). 


Other Child Factors Hypothesized to Predict STRs 


Although existing research has yet to test this association, we expect that 
children’s level of emotion regulation will be associated with the quality of 
their relationships with teachers. Recent findings by Breeman and colleagues 
(2014), who measured emotional adjustment alongside behavioral adjust- 
ment, suggested a bidirectional relation between emotional adjustment and 
student-teacher closeness for special education students broadly. Most re- 
search on emotional development among children with ASD has focused on 
emotion recognition, labeling, and emotional expression (e.g., Ben Shalom 
et al., 2006; Rieffe, Terwogt, & Kotronopoulou, 2007), and not on emotion 
regulation; however, problems with emotion regulation may underlie some 
of the core symptoms of ASD. For instance, elevated emotional reactions, 
which interfere with cognitive control, may partially account for the intense 
and prolonged episodes of perseveration common among individuals with 
ASD. Such elevated negative affect, combined with a failure to regulate the 
intensity and timing of one’s emotions, may explain the rapid emotional esca- 
lation and heightened reactions, or “meltdowns,” common in ASD (Mazefsky 
et al., 2012). Such difficulties with self-regulation, when they occur in the 
classroom, may lead to heightened conflict and fewer positive interactions 
with teachers for children with ASD (Fabes et al., 1999). In fact, the link 
between early self-regulation and later social relationships may be stronger 
for children at developmental risk than for TD children (Baker, Fenning, 
Crnic, Baker, & Blacher, 2007; Gerstein et al., 2011). For instance, among 
children with and without ID (but not ASD), emotion regulation abilities at 
age 3 not only predicted later STR quality by age 6, but also fully accounted 
for the poorer STR quality of children ID as opposed to those without ID 
(Eisenhower et al., 2007). 

We also expect that language and communication functioning will pre- 
dict STR quality for young children with ASD, just as children’s language 
skills have been associated with student-teacher communication, closeness 
and conflict among TD children (e.g., Burchinal, Peisner-Feinberg, Pianta, 
& Howes, 2002; Ladd, Birch, & Buhs, 1999; Mashburn et al., 2006; Justice 
et al., 2013). To our knowledge, no study has examined the association 
between language or social communication and STR quality among chil- 
dren with ASD. We expect two aspects of language to be especially relevant: 
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(a) pragmatic language and (b) ASD-specific, stereotyped or unusual speech. 
Pragmatic language, which involves the ability to use language appropriately 
across social situations, is particularly impaired for many children with ASD, 
pragmatic skills are essential to forming and maintaining relationships with 
others, including peers and teachers (Coplan & Weeks, 2009). Speech pat- 
terns common in ASD—including stereotyped speech, odd or unusual into- 
nation, prosody, volume, and pitch of speech, and echolalia—when present, 
may interfere with teachers’ ability to form connections easily and readily 
with these students. As an example, in a sample of teachers working with 
students ages 3 through 7 with ASD, teachers were observed to respond 
inconsistently to communicative bids from students. Indeed, even though 
responses to a communication inventory suggested that teachers recognized 
that many of the pre-linguistic gestures, body movements, and facial ex- 
pressions of students with ASD were in fact communicative attempts, only 
24% of non-verbal communicative bids by these students received acknowl- 
edgement or response from teachers (Keen, Sigafoos, & Woodyatt, 2005). 
Possible explanations for this low response rate include not observing the 
behavior or intentionally ignoring an undesirable communicative behavior; 
nonetheless, these findings support the contention that these children may 
encounter less interactive or more detached relationships with teachers and, 
in turn, may experience the concurrent and long-term liabilities engendered 
by such relationship problems. 


TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS PREDICTING STUDENT-TEACHER 
RELATIONSHIP QUALITY 


Within an ecological systems framework, we consider the role of teachers 
themselves, given their place alongside parents and peers within the child’s 
microsystem. Teacher strategies, experience, and training may impact their 
ability to foster STRs with children with ASD. 


Teacher Strategies 


The specific strategies teachers employ for making expectations clear to their 
students, and for providing them with emotional and behavioral support 
and scaffolding to meet these expectations, may be especially important for 
children with ASD. Effective teacher strategies for students with ASD are fre- 
quently rooted in evidence-based interventions, including Applied Behavior 
Analysis (ABA), the developmental, individual-difference, relationship-based 
model (DIR), also known as Floortime, and Pivotal Response Treatment 
(PRT). While tremendous research effort has been devoted to establishing 
and demonstrating evidence for these interventions, effective teacher strate- 
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gies are not necessarily complicated or resource-intensive. As outlined by 
Deris and Di Carlo (2013), effective strategies for educating students with 
ASD in inclusive classrooms include, but certainly are not limited to the fol- 
lowing: posting classroom rules and schedules on the walls and referring 
students to these, providing a “quiet area” in the classroom, maintaining a 
regular schedule and alerting students of any changes to it in advance, and 
providing students with visual “menus” from which they can choose a coping 
skill to use, a preferred sensory toy, and the like. In a study of teachers of 
students with ASD in the Netherlands, Manti, Scholte, and Van Berckelaer- 
Onnes (2013) found that teacher strategies were captured by four domains: 
instruction (e.g., repetition of instructions and use of an individualized ed- 
ucation plan), emotional support (e.g., initiating a positive relationship and 
highlighting students’ positive qualities), communication (e.g., promotion of 
social skills and social cognition), and structure (e.g., managing daily rou- 
tines, rewarding positive behavior). Of these four domains, teachers’ provi- 
sion of structure most strongly predicted positive outcomes for students with 
ASD, in both the short and long term, while teacher emotional support also 
predicted positive student outcomes in the long-term. In all, while the spe- 
cialized educational needs of children with ASD can be addressed in many 
ways, research is needed to examine the effectiveness of various teaching 
approaches in promoting positive STRs. 

To measure teachers’ preparation to meet the needs of students with 
ASD, Hendricks (2011) conducted a large-scale online survey among 498 
special education teachers with diverse training, years of experience, class- 
room settings, and ASD-specific teaching experience. Teachers reported low 
to moderate levels of knowledge about ASD and effective ASD-specific in- 
structional practices, and similarly low to moderate levels of implementation 
of effective ASD-specific teaching practices. These levels of knowledge and 
implementation were lower than what would be hoped or expected for spe- 
cial education teachers, who are especially likely to encounter students with 
ASD over the course of their careers. A limitation of this study is the absence 
of student outcome data. Future research could examine how teacher reports 
were linked to outcomes for students with ASD. Nonetheless, the findings 
suggest a need for improved teacher education and skill-building in ASD, 
both on a pre-service and in-service level. 


Teachers’ Experience 


In their study of over 700 general education, pre-kindergarten students na- 
tionwide, Mashburn and colleagues (2006) found that more experienced 
teachers reported lower levels of closeness with students, whereas teachers’ 
level of education was not associated with STR quality. Contrasting research, 
also with a non-ASD sample, suggests that students whose teachers have less 
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overall teaching experience encounter more problems adjusting to school 
(Pianta, Cox, Taylor, & Early, 1999). For children with ASD, the impact of 
teachers’ years of experience on STR quality remains unclear. In the only 
study we found addressing this, teachers with more years of experience 
rated their students with ASD as higher in dependency than did less expe- 
rienced teachers, while ratings of student-teacher conflict and closeness did 
not differ by experience level (Howell, 2010). While distinct from teachers’ 
experience level, a teacher’s level of self-reported competence has also been 
positively associated with student-teacher closeness among Dutch children 
in special education settings, including children with ASD. On the other 
hand, teacher well-being was not correlated with student-teacher closeness. 


Teacher Training 


Many elementary teachers, including those who may teach children with 
ASD for all or part of the school day, report having little to no training in 
ASD, and lacking knowledge of ASD and effective teaching practices for this 
vulnerable population (Hendricks, 2011; National Research Council, 2001). 
A similar lack of ASD-specific training is reported by teaching assistants and 
paraprofessionals (Koegel & LaZebnik, 2004). In the study by Robertson and 
colleagues (2003), 83% of the general education teachers reported that they 
never had taught previously a student with ASD, and 50% never had taught 
a student identified as having any special education needs. Variability across 
states in teacher training and licensure requirements further contributes to 
the issue of under-preparedness (Muller, 2004). In addition to training is- 
sues, Scheuermann, Webber, Boutot, and Goodwin (2003) also identified 
the shortage and attrition of special education teachers, the lack of scope 
and depth of some training models, clashes in theoretical orientation, and 
reliance on unproven interventions as among the systemic issues that impact 
the delivery of educational services to children with ASD. 

When adequate training is provided, it may lessen the impact of chil- 
dren’s ASD symptoms and concomitant behavioral and social problems on 
their relationships with teachers. However, in the only study we found test- 
ing this question, Brown and McIntosh (2012) found that, among young 
children with ASD in general education classrooms, the general education 
teachers’ level of ASD-specific training did not predict STR quality. Teachers’ 
ASD-specific training also may enhance children’s academic outcomes more 
broadly, above and beyond the impact of STR quality, by resulting in more 
appropriate and informed teaching in subject areas, such as reading. For 
example, teacher training in ABA has been shown to predict improvements 
in students’ targeted academic skills (Grey, Honan, McClean, & Daly, 2005). 
Similarly, overall behavioral improvements have been observed when teach- 
ers were provided with intensive training in behavioral techniques (Lerman, 
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Vorndran, Addison, & Kuhn, 2004). In all, targeted, ASD-specific training and 
experience may help teachers effectively shape their students’ behavior and 
learning experiences, and enhance STR quality. 


CLASSROOM AND SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS PREDICTING 
STUDENT-TEACHER RELATIONSHIP QUALITY 


School administrative policies about classroom placement and _ parent- 
school decision-making around special education services occupy the child’s 
mesosystem and exosystem within an ecological framework. Among children 
with ASD who are placed in general education classrooms, the percent of 
time children receive the general education curriculum, versus a modified 
curriculum, may predict STR quality: Brown and McIntosh (2012) found that 
children who received the general education curriculum for a greater pro- 
portion of the school day had higher STR quality. Similarly, children with 
ASD in more restrictive placements (e.g., mild-moderate special day classes, 
moderate/severe classrooms, and non-public schools) have poorer quality 
relationships with teachers, marked by more conflict and less closeness, 
than students in less restrictive educational settings (Howell, 2010). This may 
be due, in part, to the fact that more behaviorally challenged children are 
more likely to be in more self-contained settings (Howell, Lauderdale-Littin, 
& Blacher, 2013). In contrast, in a study of children with ID (6% of whom also 
had ASD), those in general education classrooms actually had poorer quality 
STRs than children with ID who were in special education classrooms, in 
spite of the fact that IQ was higher, on average, among those in general edu- 
cation classes (Blacher et al., 2009). The latter finding suggests that the kind 
of synchronous, sensitive, positive student-teacher interactions that may be 
crucial for positive STRs may be especially difficult in the context of general 
education classrooms, where teachers have less training in special education 
or ASD, and where larger class sizes may limit individual attention. Given 
the mixed results to date, the impact of classroom placement and curricular 
modifications on STR quality remains to be clarified. 


STUDENT-TEACHER RELATIONSHIP QUALITY AS A PREDICTOR 
OF SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT 


Existing studies of children with ASD have focused on STR quality as an 
outcome, instead of examining STR quality as a predictor of subsequent 
school outcomes. However, related research with TD children provides a 
strong rationale for examining the impact of early STR quality on subsequent 
school outcomes for children with ASD. 
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Predictor of Literacy Outcomes 


Among TD children, less conflictual relationships with teachers in the early 
months of kindergarten predicted higher classroom participation and better 
academic achievement by the end of the kindergarten year (Ladd et al., 1999). 
In fact, children’s relationships with teachers in kindergarten were demon- 
strated to predict uniquely grades in math and language arts, disciplinary 
infractions, and work habits in upper elementary school and, on some out- 
comes, into 8th grade (Hamre & Pianta, 2001). Literacy skills in particular 
appear to thrive in the context of positive student-teacher interactions: TD 
children who experience higher emotional support from teachers in kinder- 
garten show greater gains in reading skills, namely phonological awareness, 
by first grade relative to children who receive less teacher support (Curby, 
Rimm-Kaufman, & Ponitz, 2009). Indeed, the development of literacy skills 
often depends on intensive, direct instruction from teachers, and thus may 
be particularly dependent on the quality of one’s relationships with teachers. 
Overall, as the relational context within which academic learning occurs, 
early STR quality predicts greater achievement in reading (Hamre & Pianta, 
2001) and language over time (Burchinal et al., 2002; Peisner-Feinberg et al., 
2001). 

Research examining the association between STR quality and reading 
skills for children with ASD is warranted, especially given their often uneven 
development of literacy skills and the potential need for extra instructional 
support (e.g., Grigorenko et al., 2002; Whalon & Hart, 2011). The limited 
research on literacy among children with ASD suggests that they may expe- 
rience lagging or uneven literacy development, with low reading compre- 
hension emerging as particularly problematic in later elementary grades, as 
in-class learning depends more heavily on reading (Davidson & Ellis Weis- 
mer, 2014). Relationships with teachers may be a means of curbing later 
comprehension-based learning problems. 


Predictor of Externalizing Problems 


Among TD youth, highly conflictual or dependent STRs in kindergarten pre- 
dict a downward trend in adjustment, including more externalizing problems 
in subsequent grades than would be anticipated based on early kindergarten 
adjustment (e.g., Pianta, Steinberg, & Rollins, 1995). Doumen and colleagues 
(2008), using a cross-lagged model, demonstrated a transactional associa- 
tion between externalizing behavior and STR quality across kindergarten, 
whereby Time 1 aggressive behavior led to increased Time 2 teacher-child 
conflict, which in turn led to increased Time 3 aggressive behavior. By ex- 
tension, relationships between children with ASD and their teachers may be 
susceptible to deterioration over time when externalizing behaviors emerge 
or persist during the early school years. Further, strained relationships with 
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teachers during early schooling may exacerbate existing externalizing prob- 
lems for children with ASD. In a study of children with ASD over 1.5 years 
and across multiple classrooms and teachers, supported only the former path- 
way, with elevated externalizing problems leading to worsening STR quality 
over time, whereas early STR quality did not predict change in externalizing 
problems (Eisenhower et al., 2014). 


Predictor of Internalizing Problems 


Among TD children, little research has examined the impact of STR qual- 
ity on internalizing symptoms. However, cross-sectional research shows a 
positive association between student-teacher conflict and dependency, and 
children’s internalizing symptoms (Henriccson & Rydell, 2004). We posit that, 
for children with ASD, detached or conflictual STRs may exacerbate further 
internalizing difficulties. An absence of warmth, social support, and scaf- 
folding from the teacher may have detrimental effects on children’s social 
experiences, subsequent internalizing symptoms, and overall adjustment; on 
the other hand, close and supportive relationships with teachers may buffer 
children with ASD against internalizing symptoms, reducing anxiety and 
withdrawal and providing a context for overcoming internalizing symptoms 
in the school setting. Lastly, as with externalizing problems, the association 
between STRs and internalizing problems is likely to be a reciprocal one. 


Predictor of Social Adjustment 


In addition to academic and behavioral outcomes, early STRs also have been 
shown to predict social adjustment (e.g., Mashburn et al., 2008; Peisner- 
Feinberg et al., 2001), an association that we expect to hold for children 
with ASD. Among TD children, those who showed secure attachments with 
their preschool teachers subsequently received higher sociometric ratings of 
acceptance from classmates, were more empathetic with peers, less with- 
drawn and aggressive, and engaged in more complex peer play, compared 
with children who experience insecure student-teacher attachments (Howes, 
Matheson, & Hamilton, 1994). In fact, Howes and colleagues (1994) found 
that relationships with teachers were a stronger predictor of children’s sub- 
sequent behavior with peers than were relationships with parents. Many 
symptoms and features of ASD, including difficulty interpreting verbal and 
non-verbal social cues, and difficulty engaging in reciprocal conversations, 
might impact the peer relations of children with ASD. In a large sample of 
Dutch children enrolled in special education (42% with ASD), student-teacher 
closeness was positively associated with prosocial behavior and negatively 
associated with peer dislike (Breeman et al., 2014). Promoting positive STRs 
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should be considered as a potential means of enhancing the early social 
adjustment of children with ASD. 


STUDENT-TEACHER RELATIONSHIP QUALITY AS A PROTECTIVE 
FACTOR FOR CHILDREN AT RISK FOR ADVERSE OUTCOMES 


Positive STRs appear to play a particularly strong role for children at high risk 
for adverse outcomes, by deflecting the course of their adjustment in school 
(e.g., Baker, 2006; Decker, Dona, & Christenson, 2007; Pianta et al., 1995; Tsai 
& Cheney, 2012). Indeed, there are stronger associations between STR qual- 
ity and concurrent and/or subsequent school adjustment for high-risk than 
for low-risk children, with positive STRs acting as a compensatory resource 
or buffer against these risks. For instance, when children with high levels 
of behavior problems began kindergarten, STRs marked by low conflict and 
high closeness predicted better work habits, fewer disciplinary infractions, 
and lower rates of school suspension in later elementary school, this pro- 
tective effect of the early STR was not seen for children who began school 
with low levels of behavior problems (Hamre & Pianta, 2001). Similarly, 
student-teacher closeness was linked most strongly to decreases in external- 
izing problems for children who began kindergarten with high externalizing 
behavior (Silver, Measelle, Armstrong, & Essex, 2005), while student-teacher 
conflict was linked most strongly to subsequent academic difficulties for 
children with elevated internalizing symptoms at baseline (Baker, Grant & 
Morlock, 2008). Likewise, strong STRs predicted enhanced academic achieve- 
ment for TD children with insecure maternal attachments but not those with 
secure attachments (O’Connor & McCartney, 2007). Finally, in a study di- 
rectly relevant to children with developmental risk, among kindergarteners 
with low academic readiness scores at school entry, those who had closer, 
less conflictual relationships with teachers were ultimately less likely to be 
retained or placed in special education programs by the end of the school 
year; this association held even after controlling for baseline levels of class- 
room noncompliance and behavior with peers (Pianta et al., 1995). In all, a 
positive STR may be especially pivotal as a buffer for children with behav- 
ioral, developmental, or social risk factors. 


MODERATORS IN THE LINK BETWEEN STUDENT-TEACHER 
RELATIONSHIPS AND SCHOOL OUTCOMES 


Other factors may moderate the association between STR quality and chil- 
dren’s social and academic adaptation to school; these factors are discussed 
below. 
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Child Cognitive Functioning 


Recent Center for Disease Control and Prevention findings (2014) indicate 
that roughly 46% of children with ASD have average or above average in- 
tellectual ability. There is growing evidence that these children, previously 
labeled with “high functioning autism” (HFA), can learn effectively in the 
general education classroom with preparation from early intervention and 
other supports (Koegel, Matos-Freden, Lang, & Koegel, 2012; see Odom 
et al., 2004 for a review; Sansosti & Sansosti, 2012). Children with HFA show 
fewer literacy and language difficulties than children with both ASD and 
ID but they, too, demonstrate interpersonal deficits that interfere with peer 
relationships. These children are also likely to have difficulty forming close, 
non-conflictual relationships with their teachers (Brown & McIntosh, 2012). 
We posit that the association between children’s STR quality and academic 
development may be moderated by children’s cognitive level. STR quality 
may predict academic development more accurately for children with ID 
than for those without ID, due to their greater need for teacher support in 
learning. On the other hand, children with HFA may benefit from strong STRs 
in ways more similar to TD youth, with positive STRs predicting improved 
behavioral and academic trajectories over time. 


Children’s Relationships with Other School Staff 


Children with ASD are typically supported by a larger school team beyond 
the primary classroom teacher, including resource specialists, school psy- 
chologists, and in-class teaching assistants (also known as aides, therapists 
or paraprofessionals but referred to here as “aides”). These aides are usu- 
ally assigned to the child with ASD on a one-to-one basis, though the ratio 
can vary. Brown and McIntosh (2012) found that the quality of children’s 
relationships with aides was similar in levels of closeness, conflict, and de- 
pendency to that of their relationships with the primary classroom teachers. 
The aide’s relationship with the child may impact the child’s relationships 
with the primary classroom teacher, in addition to having a direct impact 
on the child’s school adjustment (Kamps, Walker, Locke, & Delquadri, 1990; 
Symes & Humphrey, 2011). Further, the presence of, and quality of the re- 
lationship with, an aide may lessen or shape the effects of the primary STR 
on the child’s school outcomes. 

The child’s relationship with an aide, if present, may be especially im- 
portant due to the aide’s proximity and interaction with the student (Carter, 
O’Rourke, Sisco, & Pelsue, 2009). Aides spend, on average, 86% of their 
time within three feet of their assigned students with disabilities (Giangreco 
& Broer, 2005). Findings regarding the potential impact of aides on the 
students’ relationships with their primary classroom teachers and peers are 
currently mixed. There is some evidence that, in integrated classrooms, the 
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aide actually may interfere with a child’s ability to develop a relationship with 
the primary teacher, as well as with peers (e.g., Marks, Schrader, & Levine, 
1999, Symes & Humphrey 2011). Symes and Humphrey (2011) found that, 
when aides were present, students with ASD were less likely to be included 
socially and to work independently. Further, a study with young children 
with and without developmental disabilities in an inclusive preschool setting 
showed that both groups of children were significantly less likely to seek 
interactions with peers after having engaged in an adult-initiated interaction 
(Harper & McCluskey, 2003). On the other hand, Robertson and colleagues 
(2003) found no differences in student-teacher closeness, conflict, or depen- 
dency between children with ASD who did and did not have aide support. 
Further, teachers in inclusion classrooms are less likely to feel rejecting or 
conflicted toward their elementary students with disabilities when an aide 
was assigned to support the student (Cook, 2004). Students’ own percep- 
tions of aide support reflect the ambiguity of these findings, suggesting both 
an interfering role, in which the aide’s presence precludes interaction with 
teacher or peers, and a beneficial role, in which the aide provides a sense of 
school belonging (Broer, Doyle, & Giangreco, 2005; Tews & Lupart, 2008). 
Relatedly, children’s relationships with other school service providers (e.g., 
occupation or speech therapists) have not been shown to interfere with the 
closeness of the primary STR (Giangreco, Edelman, Luiselli, & MacFarland, 
1997). In all, the limited research, though mixed, suggests that the presence 
of an aide may reduce the student’s likelihood of benefiting from a close pri- 
mary STR. Though the presence of an aide may enhance the child’s learning 
and peer interactions, there is little evidence that it improves or comple- 
ments the relationship with the primary classroom teacher; further research 
is needed to test this question empirically. 


Classroom Placement 


Children’s classroom placement may also interact with STR quality in pre- 
dicting school adjustment. Increasing numbers of children with ASD at all 
levels of cognitive functioning are being placed in general education classes, 
especially in the early grades; indeed, placement in the least restrictive en- 
vironment is not only considered best practice (Harrower & Dunlap, 2001) 
but is also mandated by federal law under the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Improvement Act (IDEA; 2004). However, the evidence is mixed 
regarding the impact of general education placement on STRs. As described 
earlier, children with ASD who received fewer curricular modifications or 
placement in a less restrictive classroom environment experienced better 
STRs than children receiving more curricular modifications or a more restric- 
tive placement (Brown & McIntosh, 2012; Howell, 2010). There is clearly 
a need to examine placement while controlling for behavior problems and 
IQ in young children with ASD. In all, classroom placement (general ver- 
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sus special education) may have both a direct impact on STR quality and 
a moderating effect on the association between STR quality and school ad- 
justment, altering not only the degree of opportunity children have to form 
relationships with teachers, but also the extent to which these relationships 
influence their academic development. 


Parent-School Connectedness 


Positive parent-school connectedness, including parental involvement in 
school and positive, collaborative parent-teacher relationships, may facilitate 
the development of positive STRs, in addition to fostering behavioral and 
academic gains more directly (Moes & Frea, 2002). Positive parent-teacher 
relations may pave the way for improved teacher knowledge of the child 
and more positive regard between teacher and student. Indeed, in a study 
of preschoolers with a range of disabilities or typical development, parent- 
teacher relationship quality was a strong predictor of STR quality for both 
groups (Chung, Marvin, & Churchill, 2005). The link between parent-teacher 
relationship quality and subsequent STR quality appears to be greater for chil- 
dren with social, economic, or behavioral risks (i.e., poverty, racial minority 
status, past behavior problems) than for children without such risks (Serpell 
& Mashburn, 2012), though effective parent-teacher collaborations may also 
be harder to achieve in the context of such risks (e.g., Vazquez-Nuttall, Li, 
& Kaplan, 2006). 

In addition to the direct impact on STR quality, parent-school 
connectedness also may enhance, or moderate, the association between 
student-teacher interaction quality and children’s school adjustment. Like- 
wise, positive parent-teacher relationships may foster behavioral and aca- 
demic adjustment for children with ASD by overriding or compensating for 
STR difficulties. This potential buffering effect of parent-teacher communi- 
cation may be especially pronounced when teachers feel underprepared, 
under-resourced, or otherwise poorly equipped to help students with dis- 
abilities succeed (Chung et al., 2005). As increasing numbers of children with 
ASD are instructed by general education teachers, many of whom report feel- 
ing underprepared or who lack specific training for teaching students with 
ASD (Hendricks, 2011; National Research Council, 2001), the parental role 
may become more essential. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS FOR RESEARCH 


AND PRACTICE IN SCHOOLS 


For both TD children and those with ASD, student-teacher relationships play 
a crucial role. Improving STRs for children with ASD is an important goal 
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for future intervention studies, the results of which would benefit school 
psychologists as well, who are often tasked with facilitating the integration 
of children with ASD in general education classrooms. 

There are limitations to the existing literature, particularly the paucity of 
studies on STR quality for children with ASD. As noted in our review, these 
are currently limited to seven peer-reviewed articles, and none of these 
involved an intervention to improve STR quality. Research to inform the 
development of STR interventions might include studies that prioritize ex- 
amining how cognitive functioning, ASD symptom severity, classroom type, 
and the presence of classroom support staff relate to STR quality. For exam- 
ple, the association between externalizing or internalizing behavior and STR 
quality may be stronger for children with higher versus lower ASD sever- 
ity, or for children with fewer educational supports. However, given the 
degree to which children with ASD are already involved in time-intensive 
treatments, the feasibility of additional child treatment is limited. Future re- 
search that focuses on identifying of parent- or teacher-based factors driving 
STRs or school adjustment for children with ASD would open the door to 
family- or school-focused interventions. In the absence of such research, the 
studies reviewed here have important implications for the work of school 
psychologists and can inform service delivery for students with ASD. 


Improving Teachers’ ASD-Specific Training 


First, existing research suggests that few teachers have the ASD-specific train- 
ing they need to relate most effectively to their students with ASD. For ex- 
ample, many elementary teachers, including those who may teach children 
with ASD for all or part of the school day, report having little to no training 
in ASD and low knowledge of effective teaching practices for this population 
(Hendricks, 2011; National Research Council, 2001). Further, in our recent 
study of teachers who had one or more students ages 4 through 8 with ASD 
in their classrooms, only 19% reported having received any professional 
training in ASD, in spite of the fact that 50% were teaching in classrooms 
where most or all students were receiving special education services. Two- 
thirds of teachers reported feeling “somewhat prepared” or “very prepared” 
to teach students with ASD, yet the sources of this sense of preparedness 
are unclear given the low rate of professional training in ASD (Eisenhower, 
Blacher, & Rodriguez, 2013). A similar lack of ASD-specific training has been 
reported by teaching assistants and paraprofessionals (Koegel & LaZebnik, 
2004). Thus, further research ought to focus on professional development 
activities, beginning at the pre-service teaching level, to improve teachers’ 
level of ASD-specific preparedness. Such additional training may take the 
form of improving teacher education within undergraduate and graduate- 
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level education programs, creating new continuing education offerings, or 
providing on-site training within schools and districts. 

School psychologists are well-positioned to deliver ASD-specific train- 
ing, consultation, and support to teachers, both informally and formally, at 
the school and district levels (National Autism Center, 2009), aligning well 
with the profession’s emphasis on staying abreast of empirically supported 
practices for educating children with ASD (Williams, Johnson, & Sukhodol- 
sky, 2005). For example, in line with the shift away from an assessment-based 
paradigm (Wilkinson, 2007; Sheridan & Gutkin, 2000), consultation efforts by 
school psychologists offer a means by which to train and support teachers 
of children with ASD. Consultation, an indirect mode of service delivery, is 
highly valued and preferred by teachers and school psychologists (Gilman 
& Gabriel, 2004; Kratochwill & Stoiber, 2000), in part because school psy- 
chologists are able to work within and across the school system (Segall & 
Campbell, 2012; Williams, Johnson, & Sukhodolsky, 2005). 


Needs of General Education Teachers and Their Students with ASD 


In line with the legal mandate that children with disabilities be educated in 
the least restrictive environment (LRE), full or partial inclusion is common, 
particularly for high-functioning children with ASD (Goodman & Williams, 
2007). Many children garner both academic and social benefits from inclusion 
programming, which is considered a best practice for special education when 
possible. However, children in integrated or general education classrooms 
may be at a heightened risk for poor relationships with teachers compared 
with children in special education classes (Etscheidt, 2006; Hilton & Liberty, 
1992). Indeed, in a study of children with intellectual disability, those in 
general education classrooms actually had poorer quality STRs than chil- 
dren with ID who were in special education classrooms, in spite of the fact 
that IQ was higher, on average, among those in general education classes 
(Blacher, Baker, & Eisenhower, 2009). This finding suggests that the kind 
of synchronous, sensitive, positive student-teacher interactions that may be 
crucial for positive STRs may be especially difficult in the context of general 
education classrooms, where teachers have less training in special education 
or ASD and where larger class sizes may limit individual attention. 

The vulnerability of children with ASD in inclusion classrooms may in- 
teract with the lack of preparedness of many general education teachers to 
address the needs of students with ASD. While the Individuals with Disabil- 
ities Education Improvement Act (DEIA, the reauthorization of IDEA) calls 
for the use of evidence-based intervention strategies delivered by highly 
qualified staff in both the general and special education environment, ap- 
proximately 61% of general education teachers reported that existing teacher 
preparation programs do not impart the instructional and managerial tech- 
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niques needed to foster an inclusive environment (Scheuermann, Webber, 
Boutot & Goodwin, 2003). These findings clearly indicate that the majority of 
general education teachers, in spite of meeting requirements for state certifi- 
cation, lack significant preparation and coursework needed to instruct chil- 
dren with ASD successfully (Loiacono & Valenti, 2010; Scheuermann et al., 
2003). School psychologists have a role in helping their teacher colleagues 
fill the gaps in ASD-specific training, most notably for general education 
teachers who may face the greatest need for relationship support with their 
students with ASD. Indeed, in the spirit of addressing this professional need, 
Seagall and Campbell (2012) reported that school psychologists maintained 
higher levels of ASD knowledge, experience, and better attitudes toward 
ASD than did general education teachers. Further research that incorporates 
the perspectives of school psychologists may inform the development of 
protocols that school psychologists can use to provide relationship support 
to teachers broadly, and in turn, advocate that teachers pay more attention 
to the emotional as well as academic competence of their young children 
with ASD (Buckley, Storino & Saarni, 2003). 


Implications for the Academic Adjustment of Students with ASD 


The ramifications of early STR quality for the academic outcomes of children 
with ASD, including academic behavior, skill development, and achievement 
over time, underscore the need for further study and intervention. Literacy 
skills, in particular, are arguably the foundation of academic development 
during the early school years. The National Reading Panel (National Institute 
of Child Health and Human Development, 2000) outlines five key compo- 
nents of reading (the “Big Five”), including phonics, fluency, vocabulary, 
comprehension, and phonemic awareness; the ultimate goal of reading, of 
course, is comprehension. Emerging research shows a distinct pattern in 
the literacy skills of children with ASD in regard to these domains: children 
with ASD frequently demonstrate alphabet, word knowledge, and phone- 
mic awareness skills that are generally age-appropriate (Lindgren, Folstein, 
Tomblin, & Tager-Flusberg, 2009; Newman et al., 2007) or above average 
(Huemer & Mann, 2010; Mayes & Calhoun, 2003), but lower skills in reading 
comprehension and vocabulary (Grigorenko, Klin, & Volkmar, 2003; Na- 
tion, 1999). This profile appears to be consistent across the early elementary 
grades (Knight, Blacher, & Eisenhower, 2015). This relative weakness in read- 
ing comprehension calls for intervention. Notably, close relationships with 
teachers have been shown to predict better reading comprehension skills 
for children with ASD; cross-lagged panel analyses suggest that this link 
may be causal, with early STR quality predicting later improvements in read- 
ing comprehension (Blacher, Eisenhower, Tipton, Kaplan-Levy, & Wilson, 
2013). Reading comprehension and vocabulary, both areas acknowledged in 
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national Common Core objectives, may be enhanced for children with ASD 
through improved relationships with teachers: early intervention to improve 
STRs may also enhance children’s readiness to learn, and teachers’ capacity 
to teach, crucial reading comprehension skills. 

Overall, future research and practice that focuses on enhancing training 
and support to teachers around their relationships with students with ASD is 
warranted. The current may serves as a call to pay heightened attention to 
the student-teacher relationship and the ongoing training needs of teachers 
in serving children with ASD. School psychologists are well positioned to 
address both. 
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